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A New Look at American Capitalism 


The overwhelming majority of politically con- 
scious people in most nations of the world 
are against capitalism. Among the minorities 
calling themselves liberals—either with a capi- 
tal L as in Europe or with a small / as in 
America—many would blush at the sugges- 
tion that one can mention approvingly both 
freedom and capitalism in the same breath. 
Even those who see in freedom the key to 
man’s existence, and are convinced that from 
the point of view of freedom capitalism (or 
at least a certain type of capitalism) offers 
definite advantages over other economic sys- 
tems, are careful not to use the word but speak 
or write instead of private economy, individu- 
al initiative or free enterprise. 

There is no denying that in the major na- 
tions of Europe, capitalist action—at least dur- 
ing the last generation—has often consciously 
sought the suppression of freedom. On the 
basis of German, French, Italian and Spanish 
experience there is considerable evidence to 
support the socialist argument that capitalism 
has been the enemy of freedom. 

Unfortunately Europeans have acted mostly 
on the assumption that there is a choice only 
between capitalism and anticapitalism; they 
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did not stop to think that, at least from the 
point of view of freedom, reformed or neo- 
capitalism may represent a better answer to 
the shortcomings of traditional capitalism than 
the anticapitalism of collectivists and corpora- 
tists, with its abolition of the free market and 
of the free use of the means of production. 

With due regard to the considerable differ- 
ences between the 30-odd European nations 
and states, it can be said that private owner- 
ship of property as a significant feature of the 
economic structure has disappeared in the half 
of Europe controlled by the Communists. In 
most of the other half the owners’ responsi- 
bility for decision has been severely curtailed 
and has been replaced by governmental re- 
sponsibility. Everywhere in Europe the free 
market seems to be on the way out. 

In North America, both in the United 
States and in Canada, there has been a dif- 
ferent trend. Here capitalism has become less 
and less a privilege, while the number of those 
sharing in its benefits has expanded. The 
growth of the proletarian class has been 
checked, and the proletariat is withering away. 
In spite of several severe crises and of what 


seemed to many a good deal of insecurity and 
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instability, there has not been in the 
two countries the suffering which 


_ had accompanied capitalism in Eu- 


rope. As a result a desire has emerged 
to reform capitalism but not to de- 
stroy it. 


Reform, Not Destruction 


The American formula for eco- 
nomic freedom can be deduced from 
experience more than from books, 
from what has been done more than 
from what has been said or written. 
It is a simple formula: “Economic 
freedom, like political freedom, is the 
outcome of laws the sum of which is 
to establish, maintain or strengthen 
economic freedom.” European eco- 
nomic freedom is an absence of will; 
American economic freedom is an 
act of will. 


The difference between the two 
approaches is clearly revealed when 
dealing with political situations. Like 
everything else produced by man, 
capitalism has many limitations and 
errors. Europeans were at a loss 
when faced with the shortcomings of 
capitalism; Americans, when faced 
with the same shortcomings, were 
willing to introduce the appropriate 
legislation. Poverty, unemployment 
and crises are real problems for those 
who are poor, unemployed or bank- 
rupt. European Liberals were con- 
vinced that poverty, unemployment 
and crises were part of the laws of 
nature and that they should not be 
interfered with. They left it to the 
Socialists to suggest remedies. Ameri- 
cans, whatever their theoretical con- 
victions, acted as if poverty, unem- 
ployment and crises could be dealt 


with while still keeping the economy 
free. 

In January 1954 President Eisen- 
hower, expressing the views of his 
collaborators and advisers, most of 
them influential business people, 
stated in his “Report to Congress on 
the Economic Condition of the Na- 
tion”: “It is government’s respon- 
sibility in a free society to create an 
environment in which individual en- 
terprise can work constructively to 
serve the ends of economic progress; 
to encourage thrift; and to extend 
and strengthen economic ties with 
the rest of the world. . . . Govern- 
ment.must be alert and sensitive to 
economic developments, including its 
own myriad activities. It must be pre- 
pared to take preventive as well as 
remedial action; and it must be ready 
to cope with new situations that may 
arise. . . . The arsenal of weapons 
at the disposal of government for 
maintaining economic stability is for- 
midable. It includes credit controls 
administered by the Federal Reserve 
System; the debt management poli- 
cies of the Treasury; authority of the 
President to vary the terms of mort- 
gages carrying Federal insurance; 
flexibility in administration of the 
budget; agricultural supports; modi- 
fication of the tax structure; and pub- 
lic works.” 

Hamilton and Eisenhower, both 
convinced supporters of economic 
freedom, are a long way from James 
Mill, J. B. Say and their numerous 
disciples, who convinced five genera- 
tions of European Liberals that the 
only way to cope intelligently with 
economic problems is to do nothing, 


nothing at all—and who represent 
possibly the most important single 
element in the weakening of Euro- 
pean Liberalism in the 20th century. 


Why Socialism Came in Europe 


The European masses were no 
more interested in collectivism than 
the masses in the United States. The 
intellectuals who assumed the role of 
guiding the masses convinced them 
that capitalism had to be replaced 
with a different system. In order to 
achieve their rather simple and limi- 
ted goal, the majority in Europe 
turned toward socialism in one of 
its multiple manifestations—Marxist, 
syndicalist, Fabian, Christian, nation- 
alist, and so on. Names varied but 
the content was more or less the 
same: abolition of the free market, 
abolition or limitation of private 
ownership of property. 

North American capitalism did 
what European capitalism had failed 
to do. Because of the failure of capi- 
talism, socialism’s impact on Europe 
has been formidable. In its pure 
form, or modified whether by liberal 
ideas or by nationalism, socialism 
represents perhaps the most powerful 
force today. Liberalism in Europe 
first was paralyzed, then compelled 
to retreat. In North America there is 
no socialism. Liberalism (although 
seriously threatened by powerful non- 
economic forces) still has a chance 
to expand. Here is the greatest dif- 
ference between the two main sec- 
tions of Western civilization at this 
time. 

The dark side of American capi- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Struggle for Power in Moscow 


There are signs of another struggle 
for power in the Soviet Union. This 
one is between Soviet Premier Georgi 
M. Malenkov and Communist party 
leader Nikita Khruschev. 

In the last such struggle between 
Soviet titans Georgi Malenkov liqui- 
dated his secret-police-chief rival, 
Lavrenti P. Beria—who came within 
hours, it is reported, of replacing 
Malenkov as top man on the Soviet 
totem pole. When and how this 
Malenkov-Khruschev feud will de- 
velop, and which oligarch will first 
pull the gun on the other, is anyone’s 
guess. But it is more than a guess— 
in fact it is a mounting certainty— 
that this feuding for power between 
the Soviet premier and the Commu- 
nist party chief is on, and that in 
time one or the other will emerge 
victorious. 

Now what is the evidence that Ma- 
lenkov and Khruschev are locked in 
a death struggle for power like the 
one fought out between Beria and 
Malenkov—and which Beria lost? So 
far it is not much—but it is as much 
as, if not more than, was apparent 
when Beria was out to get the scalp 
of his comrade and premier, and lost 
his own. And any evidence is impor- 
tant in a political dictatorship such as 
that of the U.S.S.R. where things do 
not happen by chance. 

It cannot be unimportant that in 
recent months Soviet propaganda has 
had little if anything to say about 
the virtues of “collective leadership,” 
proclaimed shortly after Stalin’s 
death. True, there has not been the 
unmitigated idolatry of personality 
such as existed in Stalin’s time; but 
Khruschev’s name is playing an in- 
creasingly prominent role in the So- 


viet press — even outshining that of 


Malenkov of late. More important 
than the fact is the reason for this 
buildup. If it is done with Malen- 
kov’s blessing, it could be bad for 
Khruschev; if it is done despite Ma- 
lenkov, it could be bad for the pre- 


mier. 


Rise of Khruschev 


It was last fall that Khruschev’s 
star started rising noticeably. At that 
time he began a series of speeches 
criticizing the agricultural situation 
in the U.S.S.R. He defended the 
farmers and lashed out at the bureau- 
crats, even directing his wrath at 
Ivan Benediktov, Soviet minister of 
agriculture. The fact that he had 
played both sides of this agricultural 
issue, first as ardent collectivist and 
now as friend of the peasant, was not 
as surprising as his denunciation of a 
Soviet minister. But Stalin, it is re- 
called, as party secretary, continued 
to dominate and run everything, 
even though he had no formal post 
in the government. Khruschev now 
seems to be feeling his way, trying 
his power, as it were, to see what 
limits there are to the job Stalin held 
and through which he ruled. 


It is also significant that in these 
last months Khruschev, first secre- 
tary of the Communist party and 
boss of the vast party machinery, is 
putting his henchmen into strategic 
posts throughout the U.S.S.R. His 
men are taking over as first secre- 
taries of the various Communist par- 
ties in some of the 16 republics—in 
the Ukraine, in Kazakhstan, in Mol- 
davia, in Georgia—and in others un- 
doubtedly not yet reported. Khrus- 
chev men also occupy key positions 
in the government and the military 


establishment, suggesting that he 


knows the importance of having 
friends everywhere if and when a 
showdown comes. 

There is also considerable interest, 
and there could be greater impor- 
tance, in the publicity that Khrus- 
chev received on his 60th birthday 
in April. He was given the biggest 
press splurge since Stalin died—in- 
cluding greetings from Communist 
parties abroad, something no top So- 
viet leader has had since the Stalir. 
era. This excessive praise of Khrus- 
chev showed up more recently when, 
in celebrating the 300th anniversary 
of the union of the Ukraine with 
Russia, Khruschev was painted as 
one of the republic’s greatest sons. 
His life and activity were described 
in almost Stalinesque phrases. 

It also has been noted with interest 
that in the recent meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet both contenders for 
power—Malenkov and Khruschev— 
delivered the keynote speeches. But 
it was Khruschev who spoke to the 
Chamber of the Union —the more 
important of the two Soviet bodies 
(if one of two rubber stamps can 
be called more important than the 
other), while Premier Malenkov ad- 
dressed the Soviet Chamber of Na- 
tionalities. 

It was through such signs as these 
that the West got wind of the rift 
developing between Malenkov and 
Beria. And it is these signs in the 
U.S.S.R. which convince American 
officials that we are in for another 
knock-down drag-out fight for pow- 
er behind the Kremlin walls. They 
do not presume to guess the outcome 
—but they are sure the man to watch 
do battle with Malenkov is Nikita 
Khruschev. 


NEAL STANFORD 


The one phrase most often heard cur- 
rently about American foreign poli- 
cy in Congress, at public gatherings, 
in the press and on the radio is that 
it is in a state of “confusion.” Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats are urg- 
ing the government to give the peo- 
ple “the facts” about Indochina and 
the future of Southeast Asia. 


Two Policies 


The principal reason for “confu- 
sion” is that official statements appear 
to express two different policies. One 
policy, advocated by Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and spelled out on 
May 27 by Admiral Robert B. Car- 
ney, Chief of Naval Operations, is 
that the United States should take 
strong military action now, before 
the situation in Indochina deterio- 
rates further. This is the school of 
thought which favors “preventive 
war” by the United States against 
China and/or Russia while the bal- 
ance of military power is still rela- 
tively favorable to the non-Commu- 
nist side, with the aid of allies if pos- 
sible, but alone if necessary. 


The other policy, which is reported 
to be increasingly favored by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, was put 
into words by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles at his news conference 
on June 8. At that time Mr. Dulles, 
who during the past few months had 
been speaking of “mass retaliation” 
and “united action” in Southeast 
Asia, declared that the United States 
does not intend to go it alone in 
Indochina “unless the whole nature” 
of Communist aggression in Asia 
changes. He also said that the Ad- 
ministration has no present plans for 
seeking congressional action that 
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What U.S. Wants—and the Price Thereof 


would authorize this government to 
send its forces into the Indochina 
war, either alone or with allies. The 
course proposed by the President and 
the Secretary of State would seem to 
exclude “preventive war.” Mr. Dulles 
crystallized this policy in his ad- 
dress of June 11 to the World Affairs 
Council of Los Angeles when he indi- 
cated that there would be no United 
States intervention as long as there is 
no “open military aggression” by the 
Chinese Communists in Indochina. 

These two contradictory policies 
reflect a basic divergence between the 
objectives the United States wants to 
attain and the price the American 
people, as represented today in Con- 
gress and in the Administration, are 
prepared to pay. What are our prin- 
cipal objectives, and what is their 
price? 

1. The United States wants peace. 
This is a wholly honorable objective, 
honestly held. Can it be achieved by 
“preventive war,” which with the 
projected use of atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs could reduce large areas 
of the world to rubble, or by the 
threat of such a war? 

Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of 
Defense, on his return from a trip to 
Asia on June 2, said that the problem 
in Southeast Asia is not military but 
political. If it is political, then are the 
decisions we must make political rath- 
er than military? Among political 


issues—distasteful as they may be at 


the present time—on which decisions 
need to be reached are Washington’s 
attitude toward a Ho Chi Minh re- 
gime in Vietnam, recognition of Pei- 
ping, admission of Peiping to the 
United Nations, and acknowledge- 
ment that the division of Korea is 
perhaps the best possible settlement 


\ 


that can be expected at the present 
time. The making of these decisions, 
however, is now opposed by promi- 
nent members of the Senate. 

2. The United States wants to 
limit trade that would strengthen the 
economies of the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. It also wants to reduce eco- 
nomic, although not yet military, aid 
to friendly nations and to substitute 
long-term loans for outright grants. 

Several non-Communist nations, 
notably Britain, have long urged 
“trade, not aid,” and India is weigh- 
ing the possibility of seeking loans 
rather than grants from the United 
States, in the hope of avoiding “aid 
with strings attached.” Non-Commu- 
nist nations, however, had hoped that 
the United States, as urged by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, would liberalize its 
foreign trade policy. But prospects 
for congressional approval of the 


- Randall Commission recommenda- 


tions were thought to be so dim that 
the President decided not to fight for 
his program in an election year. In- 
stead he merely asked for a one-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. If the United States 
decides not to pay the price of a 
more liberal trade policy, it cannot 
hope to prevent other nations from 
seeking to trade with Russia and 
China. 

3. The United States wants to 
strengthen the underdeveloped coun- 
tries so that they can resist the pres- 
sures and blandishments of commu- 
nism. 

During the past year strengthen- 
ing of underdeveloped countries was 
thought of primarily in terms of mili- 
tary aid and defense pacts. The crisis 
in Indochina shocked us into recog- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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New Trends 


in Pakistan 


‘isions, 4 
promi- | Two of the most important events in 
|  Pakistan’s brief history took place in 
nts to the first quarter of 1954. First, on 
en the | February 25 President Eisenhower 
coun- | announced approval of the Muslim 
e eco- | state’s request for American military 
ry, aid assistance. Second, the March 8-13 
stitute | elections in the key province of East 
rants. sengal, also known as East Pakistan, 
ations, gave an overwhelming victory to the 
urged United Front, a political group which 
weigh- opposed the entrenched Muslim 
loans | League government of the province. 
Jnited The first of these developments, initi- 
g “aid ated by Pakistan’s government, set 
ymmu- the country on a new path in foreign 
-d that affairs. The second, decided by its 
Presi- | people, ended in one province at 
lize its least seven years of single-party rule. 
yspects | The elections were followed by events 
of the which raised the gravest threat to 
nenda- | Pakistan’s stability and integrity since 
n that the foundation of the state. 
sht for | Formation of the opposition gov- 
ar. In- ernment in East Bengal, where 42 
\e-year | million of Pakistan’s 76 million peo- 
Trade ple live, began two months of chaos 
States and confusion during which bloody 
of a riots rocked the province. In a series 
cannot of ambiguous and contradictory state- 
from ments the new chief minister, 84- 
a and year-old Fazlul Huq, cast doubts on 
the original idea of partition and de- 
nts to manded, first, autonomy and then 
coun- complete independence for East Paki- 
° pres- stan. Finally, on May 30, Pakistan’s 
mmu- governor general, Ghulam Moham- 
med, acting under the emergency 
gthen- powers given him by the Govern- 
Ps was ment of India Act of 1935, which is 
f£ mili- still the basic law of Pakistan, dis- 
crisis missed Chief Minister Huq’s govern- 
recog: ment and brought administration of 
the province directly under Karachi. 
1, 1954 Foreign Policy Bulletin * July I, 1954 


Troops were moved into East Paki- 
stan, and the defense secretary, Gen- 
eral Iskander Mirza, was appointed 
governor to restore law and order. 

The military defense assistance 
pact signed at Karachi May 19 com- 
mits Pakistan to active participation 
in the West’s attempt to oppose Com- 
munist aggression. This new align- 
ment represents the third phase in 
the evolution of Pakistan’s foreign 
policy since 1947. The first centered 
on participation in the British Com- 
monwealth; the second represented 
an attempt by Pakistan to remain 
neutral while aiming at the develop- 
ment of “Muslim unity” among the 
nations of the Middle East. 


Two Views on Constitution 
1950 the Pakistanis 
been at work on the drafting of a 


Since have 
constitution. Almost all groups agree 
in theory that Pakistan should be an 
“Islamic state,” but in practice the 
phrase “Islamic state” is open to 
anybody’s definition. 

Two contrary views have emerged. 
The first, holding to the ideas of 
the late Mohammed Ali Jinnah and 
Liaquat Ali Khan, the “Founders of 
Pakistan,” is currently represented 
by Governor General Ghulam Mo- 
this 


would retain unqualified parliamen- 


hammed. Advocates of view 
tary supremacy under British legal 
and governmental forms. The sec- 
ond, actively championed by the 
“mullah” group typified by Maulana 
Maodoodi, the Jamaat-i-Islami \ead- 
er, now in jail, would subordinate 
civil law to the Koran and Islamic 
Former Prime 


law and tradition. 


Minister Khwaja Nazimuddin was 


by James W. Spain 
Mr. Spain, United States cultural affairs officer at the 
American Embassy in Karachi, 1951-53, has been studying 
during the past year at the Near and Middle East Institute 
of Columbia University. In the autumn he will go to 
India, Pakistan and Afghanistan under a Ford Founda- 


tion grant. 


suspected of being somewhat sympa- 
thetic to this kind of orthodoxy. 

Publication in 1952 of the Basic 
Principles Committee Report, sub- 
sequent amendments to it, and two 
years of debate in the Constituent 
Assembly have narrowed the area of 
disagreement. Many clauses of the 
new constitution have been approved 
by the Constituent Assembly in the 
past few months. The right of the 
Assembly—which has a heavy ma- 
jority of Muslim League members— 
to do so was challenged by the oppo- 
sition group while it was in power in 
East Bengal. The opposition charged 
that the Assembly no longer repre- 
sented the will of the people and 
insisted on its dissolution. New elec- 
tions would then offer United Front 
candidates an opportunity for par- 
ticipation in the drafting of the con- 
stitution. The opposition victory in 
East Bengal, however, was on a 
purely provincial level, and the Mo- 
hammed Ali government chose to 
stand on its legal right to submit 
the constitution to the present As- 
sembly. The fall of Fazlul Huq, for 
a time at least, will probably end 
formal opposition to the constitution 
from East Bengal. 

Pakistan’s relations with India are 
still of vital importance to its inter- 
nal economy and politics. The Kash- 
mir issue remains substantially un- 
changed since January 1, 1949, when 
the United Natious truce was ar- 
ranged. Nor has the bitterness sur- 
rounding the dispute been alleviated. 

When Prime Minister Mohammed 
Ali took office in April 1953 he an- 
nounced a “new approach” to the 
problem. Following personal meet- 


ings with Prime Minister Nehru in 
New Delhi and Karachi it was made 
known in August that the two lead- 
ers had agreed on appointment of a 
plebiscite administrator before April 
30, 1954. Expert committees were 
appointed by both governments to 
work out the details. Some progress 
was made, but soon both Prime 
Minister Nehru and President Rajen- 
dra Prasad warned that Pakistani 
acceptance of American military as- 
sistance would change “the whole 
context” of the August agreement. 
So far no administrator has been 
named. 


. 


Violent Indian objection to’ Paki- 
stan’s military tie with the United 
States has placed an additional strain 
on relations between the two coun- 
tries. That Pakistan, temporarily at 
least, could defy its vastly more pow- 
erful neighbor was demonstrated by 
speedy conclusion of the aid agree- 
ment. Its spirit of independence was 
pointed up at the May conference of 
Asian prime ministers at Colombo, 
where Pakistan’s Mohammed Ali led 
Ceylon and Burma in rejecting Prime 
Minister Nehru’s proposed “peace 
formula.” 


A bitter dispute over division of 
irrigation water from the “Five Riv- 
ers” of the Punjab is still pending. 
A long-range plan for reorganiza- 
tion of the canal system recently put 
forward by the International Bank 
is not likely to prove acceptable to 
Pakistan, since it would deny to it 
the use of any water from the three 
eastern rivers. 

Meanwhile, settlement has been 
reached on certain long outstanding 
minor irritations between India and 
Pakistan. In the past few months 
refugee bank deposits within the two 
countries have been unfrozen, and 
transfer of funds has begun. A final 
division of railway equipment has 
been arranged. The rail connection 
between Lahore and Amritsar, part 


of the tracks of which were torn up 
after partition, is about to be re- 


established. 


The Economic Outlook 


At the time of partition many ex- 
perts were even more doubtful about 
Pakistan’s economic viability than 
about its political future. Relying 
heavily on its share of sterling and 
dollar balances built up during the 
war, the government managed to 
establish a stable economy in 1948- 
49. The world boom of 1950-51 sent 
jute and cotton prices soaring, and 
Pakistan was able to increase its na- 
tional expenditure from $196 million 
in 1948 to $568 million in 1951. 
When the pound sterling dropped to 
$2.80, India followed Britain’s lead 
in devaluating, but Pakistan main- 
tained its rupee at 3.3 to the dollar. 
The position changed abruptly in 
1952 when world demand for raw 
materials and commodity prices fell 
off sharply following the end of the 
Korean war. In addition, an appar- 
ently unanticipated grain shortage of 
almost a million tons brought a nor- 
mally food-surplus area under the 
threat of famine. 


The summer of 1953 saw another 
grain shortage of more than a million 
tons. The problem was solved by an 
American gift of 700,000 tons of 
wheat and rigid supervision of dis- 
tribution of local supplies. The mon- 
soon rains of 1953-54 were good, and 
the government was able in April to 
reject with thanks a supplementary 
offer of another 300,000 tons of 
American grain. The value of the 
wheat gift is about $70 million. The 
rupee proceeds which the govern- 
ment is obtaining from its sale will 
be useful as a soft-currency cushion 
to ease further drains of development 
expenditures on sterling and dollar 
reserves. 


In his 1953 budget speech Finance 
Minister Mohammad Ali described 


Pakistan’s economy as “now partially 
industrialized.” In March 1954 he 
was able to report that industrial pro- 
duction during 1953 had increased 
60 percent over the previous year. 
The advance stems mainly from the 
surprisingly successful efforts of two 
quasi-governmental organizations, 
the Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation and the Industrial Fi- 
nance Corporation. These have joined 
with private firms to set up a wide 
variety of industrial plants, to many 
of which foreign capital is commit- 
ted. Efforts to reap the full benefit 
of these developments in a normal 
world market, however, will be se- 
verely handicapped by the present 
unnaturally high value of the rupee. 


The Future of East Pakistan 


The United Front victory in East 
Bengal was obviously the result of 
deep dissatisfaction with the way the 
Muslim League government had run 
the province since partition. The 
main source of this dissatisfaction 
is probably economic. The price of 
jute, East Pakistan’s “golden fiber,” 
has fallen badly. Efforts to convert 
acreage intended for jute into paddy 
for rice have not yet taken effect, 
and the cost of the people’s staple 
food has risen as their incomes have 
dwindled. The huge mills that are 
to relieve the strain by processing 
the raw jute, for which there is no 
longer a ready export market, are 
just beginning to operate. Bengalis 
coming in from the villages to work 
find the best jobs already held by 
West Pakistani supervisory person- 
nel and semiskilled refugee workers 
from areas now in India. Years of 
West Pakistani insistence on Urdu 
as the national language also stirred 
the fires of resentment among the 
Bengali-speaking population of East 
Pakistan. The Mohammed Ali gov- 
ernment quickly gave Bengali equal 
status after the election. 
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Convinced that economically and 
politically he was being forced into 
the position of a second-class citizen 
of Pakistan, the native Bengali took 
the first chance offered him to get 
rid of the Muslim League govern- 
ment, which he believed responsible 
for all his woes. It remains to be 
seen whether inevitable resentment 
at the central government’s removal 
of Fazlul Huq—which amounts to 
nullification of the elections—will be 
overcome by the realization that a 
stable government is needed if any- 
thing is to be done to alleviate Ben- 
gal’s difficulties. 

One of the main controversies be- 
tween the central government and 
Fazlul Huq was over the danger of 
communism in the province. The 
old chief minister, almost all of whose 
long political experience was gained 
in the struggle for independence 
against the British, did not seem 
to realize that new elements had 
emerged on the political scene. He 
refused to admit the existence of 
Communist subversion in East Paki- 
stan, which Prime Minister Moham- 
med Ali regarded as dangerous. 

Communist activity in Pakistan is 
centered in East Bengal. There is 
good reason to believe that Red agi- 
tators deliberately built up the atmos- 
phere for the riots which took more 
than 500 lives in April and May. The 
Communist party has gained pres- 
tige as a result of the five seats it 
won in the election. Its influence 
among certain student and labor 
groups, already great, is on the in- 
crease. As long as political and eco- 
nomic conditions are not remedied, 
East Bengal will offer a fertile field 
for Communist penetration. 

The events which led the central 
government to assume power in East 
Pakistan were speeded by the ap- 
parent loss of control of the United 
Front on the part of Hussain Sha- 
heed Suhrawardi, former chief min- 
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ister of undivided Bengal, who had 
led the shaky and factious coalition 
to victory. Although uncompromis- 
ing in his opposition to the Muslim 
League, Suhrawardi, an intelligent 
and highly cosmopolitan lawyer, is 
respected by the League politicians in 
Karachi. Mohammed Ali, the pres- 


General 
Frank R. McCoy 


The death on June 4 of Gen- 
eral Frank R. McCoy, presi- 
dent of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation from 1939 to 1946, 
deprived the country of a dis- 
tinguished citizen who com- 
bined to a rare degree the gifts 
of a soldier with those of a 
statesman and diplomat. His 
skill in negotiation was proved 
by his work on the Lytton 
Commission in 1932 and as 
chairman of the Far Eastern 
Commission, 1945-1949. 

To his FPA colleagues Gen- 
eral McCoy, in the strenuous 
years of World War II, was 
ever a wise counsellor and 
a staunch friend. He always 
stressed the human equation. 
He never faltered in support- 
ing the free expression of ideas. 
Trained for a military career, 
he taught others the qualities 
of civilian courage. 


ent prime minister, was once his 
secretary. His demands for reforms 
for East Bengal were relatively mod- 
erate. He took no office in the new 
government, however, and has re- 
ceded from prominence since the 
elections. 

The drama in East Bengal is by 
no means over, and whatever hap- 
pens, the disgruntled and smoldering 
province will remain a problem for 


the central government. 


Events in East Bengal have not as 
yet had any apparent effect on the 
foreign policy of Pakistan. The rea- 
sons for Pakistani interest in estab- 
lishment of a military tie with the 
United States are simple enough. For 
economic and strategic, as well as 
religious, reasons the Muslim state 
finds little to attract it to the U.S.S.R. 
Full-fledged cooperation with an 
Asian neutralist group would mean 
domination by India. No amount of 
arms aid now practically conceivable 
could make Pakistan a real military 
threat to India, and the military de- 
fense assistance agreement with the 
United States specifically forbids ag- 
gressive use of the arms supplied. 
However, the more important a na- 
tion Pakistan becomes, the better its 
bargaining position will be with re- 
spect to its neighbors—friendly or 
otherwise. 


U.S. Military Assistance 

In return, Pakistan has accepted 
commitments which can be of con- 
siderable value to the free world. It 
brings into the Western defense com- 
plex a good army of 200,000 men 
and a strategic position which would 
be of major importance in the event 
of armed conflict. The military de- 
fense assistance agreement provides, 
among other things, that Pakistan 
will (1) cooperate with the United 
States in control of trade with na- 
tions which threaten the maintenance 
of world peace, (2) provide armed 
forces to participate in United Na- 
tions collective defense measures, (3) 
furnish to the United States, and to 
other governments mutually agreed 
upon, equipment, material and serv- 
ices needed to increase their capacity 
for self-defense, and (4) make avail- 
able to the United States any strategic 
raw material needed by this country 
which may be obtained in Pakistan. 
These provisions are aimed at bring- 
ing Pakistan into close cooperation 
with the West. In case of need, they 


would probably commit the Karachi 
government to participation in such 
Southeast Asian security arrange- 
ments as may be worked out in the 
future. 
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University Press, 1952); Sixth Year: Paki- 
stan 1953 (Karachi, Pakistan Publications, 
1953); and Richard Symonds, The Making 
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Salvadori 

(Continued from page 2) 
talism is usually emphasized more 
than its bright one. This should not 
be so, in view of the results achieved, 
of what is likely to characterize 
American economic development in 
the near future, and of the role 
American capitalism is playing in re- 
sisting the onslaught of authoritari- 
anism. Liberals will find that in re- 
lation to the ideal society American 
economic freedom has many limita- 
tions and defects. In relation to what 
can be achieved it is superior to other 
economic systems. Moreover, because 
there is freedom, there can be im- 
provement. 


(Dr. Salvadori, professor of history at Smith 
College, served on the staff of the Informa- 


tion Service of the NATO Secretariat from 

May 1952 to September 1953. Among his 

recent books is The Rise of Modern Com- 
munism [London, Hutchinson, 1953].) 


Spotlight 
(Continued from page 4) 

nizing the threat posed for the free 
world by the continuance of Western 
colonialism, which saps the will of 
the native population to resist the 
Communists, who assume the role of 
liberators from foreign rule. The Re- 
publican Administration is also be- 
ginning to see that military aid with- 
out a sound political, economic and 
social foundation to underpin it 
might prove to be water poured upon 
the sand. 

A new policy for Asia, to be effec- 
tive, will involve not only dollars and 
cents. It will also involve acceptance 
by the United States of three factors 
in Asia which have hitherto proved 
unpalatable to many Americans. 

First, the governments of under- 
developed countries were formed by 
men who rebelled against Western 
colonial rule and have no intention 
of having any Western power, no 
matter how benevolent, tell them 
what to do. Second, the Asian lead- 
ers are men in a hurry. They have to 
transform feudal-type economies into 
economies which can hold out to the 
present generation the hope of emerg- 
ing from poverty, disease and illiter- 
acy. In their opinion men and women 
who are concerned with human wel- 


fare are not “bleeding hearts”; they 
are citizens dedicated to the 
provement of their countries. They 
do not shy away from governmental 
action when they think it necessary. 
If the United States opposes “social- 
ism” abroad, then it will not be in a 
good position to aid Socialist Asian 
leaders, who are also vigorous op- 
ponents of communism, such as 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India and Premier U Nu of Burma. 
And, third, the peoples of Asia, hav- 
ing achieved independence after cen- 
turies of white man’s rule, intend to 
have a voice in any policies that af- 
fect Asian affairs. Attempts to ar- 
range for théir security or develop- 
ment through agreements reached by 
the United States solely with Britain, 
France, Australia and New Zealand 
will fail to satisfy Asia. 


im- 


If we are to emerge from the cur- 
rent “confusion” about foreign poli- 
cy, we shall have to reconcile the 
means we are willing to use with the 
ends we seek to achieve. Perhaps, like 
charity, the “agonizing reappraisal” 
with which we have been threaten- 
ing other countries needs to start 
right here at home. 

Vera Micueces Dean 


(On June 14 Mrs. Dean was awarded the 
Jane Addams medal “‘for distinguished serv- 
ice” given by Rockford College, Rockford, 
Illinois, on the advice of a national com- 
mittee of award in honor of Jane Addams, 
a graduate of Rockford College. This medal 
had previously been awarded to Dr. Flor- 
ence Sabin and Katharine Cornell.) 
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